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The Bhagavad Gita with the commentary of Sii Saiikara- 
cbarya, translated into English, by Mr. A. Mnlmdeva Bastriyur, 
B. a., (Addiess : — Cunitor, Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore. Pi ice* paper cover Rs. 3, do h Hs. 4.) This is the first 
volume of a new. scries entitled * Vcdie Religion ’ in which it is 
proposed to publish * Hup lish translations of some oF the most 
important Ancient Scriptures of the Aryan* 1 with nuthorita- ’ 
tive commentaries. Judging from the b<»« k before ns, \vc have 
no hesitation in saying that the series will be an excellent addi- 
tion to anglo-oricntnl lilerat lire. Europeans have done all they 
can in the field of <>nr ancient literature and it is now time for us 
to take it up. Several things which they have done through want 
of sympathy and proper understanding, have to be undone; and 
several others, like the translations of the Upanishads, have 
to be better done. Excepting the works of the late Mr. Telang, 
who, however, tre ubled himself more about the history and phi- 
lology of our sacred literature than about its intrinsic merit, 
the present work of Mr. Malmdeva Sastriar is about the first 
respectable contribution to * oriental ' literature by a sympa- 
thetic Indian scholar. To translate Sankara’s commentary is no 
6a>y affair and our Sastriar has done it well. It is as literal 
as could be desired and withal very clear. There are seve- 
ral abstruse passages in the original, as for example the latter 
hall of the elaborate comment on XIII, 2; but these have been 
rendered into simple and idiomatic English and explained by 
means of footnotes which seldom fail their purpose. A typi- 
cal example of these notes is the last one on page 230 which 
throws considerable light on the very abstruse discussion to 
which it is appended. The translation of the text is equally 
satisfactory ; but a few observations may not be out of place. 
In XIV, 15, the word 44 Muda Yoniehn ” is translated as “the 
wombs ol the irrational ” ; in this place “deluded” or “igno- 
rant” would perhaps have been bettor. Again in XII, 5, the 
word “ dchavadbihi” might in agreement with the commentary 
have been rendered “ for those who are attached to their 
bodies.’’ 'rite rendering of II, 40 is not sufficiently clear. 
Wilkins seems to totally misunderstand the passage, and Mrs. 
Bosant’s rendering is nearly the same as that of our Sastriar. 
But these are very minor points. On the whole the translation 
is more literal than most of the current ones. Every page of 
the book bears testimony to the translator’s scholarship and 
labouivand it is our sincere hope that the newly started Vedie 
Series would bo at least ns valuable ks Trnbner’s Oriental 
Series. 

The volume before us is only part I, and the second part 
which is in preparation will contain among other things a gen- 
eral introduction to the Gita, in which we would request our 
Sastriar — who by his scholarship and command of language 
is well fitted for the task — to undo the mischief which Mr. 
Telang has done bv speaking of the Gita in as unsympathetic 
and irroveromial manner ns any, ill-informed orientalist might 
have done and saying that the book is full of contra ditions, 
that it is wanting in system and that it contains a half-truth 

hero ami a half-truth ther e which statement is incorrect from 

beginning to end. 

Every genuine English-knowing student of the Vedanta 
should furnish himself with a copy of the present excellent 
work, which, besides giving an accurate translation of the 
comparatively short bin supremely suggestive eonamenturv 
of the great Hhashyukaru. contains a faithful and consistent 
translation of the text: of the Gita. The get-up is good and 
roff.-eis great credit, upon the business ca pm city and resources 
of Messrs. Thompson <V Go. It would have b.xu* bettor however 
had the edges not been colored. 



is printed in Canarese type, then a Canarese word-to-word 
translation and then the purport of the .Sutras with illustra- 
tions here and there to elucidate it. The original Sanskrit 
text and commentary will be of use to Sanskrit scholars 
familiar with the C>< tin r* sc alphabet. The C»narese render- 
ing is throughout satisfactory and the explanations are often 
highly instructive. To the book is appended an alphabetical 
in lex of the Sutras and a glossary of difficult words met with- 
in them. A .'together tin- book is very useful to those students 
of Yoga who are acquainted with Canaves*' and we have no- 
hesitation in recommending it to them. Considering the useful- 
ness <>f the book, the lab.. ur spent upon it and its excellent, 
get-up in which inspect it. is much better than average 
Canarese bo.^ks, the price Rs. 2 is very moderate. 

The MAhakaran or the origin of the universe by Mr. TVanlAf 
b'ambhidal Desai (address: — Pleader, residing near Juna Bazaar. 
Broach) a convenient handbook of Vedanta consisting ol 
46 pages. The author traverses over a vast area and he does 
it iti a clear and logical way. Some Sanskrit terms are badly 
spelt such as Sheev for S’iva and so on. In spite of its 
shortcomings which . are incidental to all human labours, 
it has h ring of sincerity in it which attracts its readers, mul 
as such wo c-mmcnd it to our subscribers. The price of the 
book is Re. 1, hut the generous author gives copies gratia to all 
who are eager for Yedantie inquiry. 

Hindu Idolatry. — A pamphlet of 26 pages, by Mr. V. Mutu- 
kuiniiniMvamy Mudaliar, «. (Executive Eugiueer’s Office. 
P. \\\ J).. Salem. Price As. 4) is a spirited lecture in which the* 



real meaning of image worship is well expounded. The writer 
advises the critics of Swann Vivekunandu 



and his followers to 
think twice before they speak and concludes with an earnest 
prayer. 

The Ideal of Truthfulness or the story of Harischandra, by- 
Mr. V. V. Parameswarn Tver (T. S. Subran, aniarn and Co., 
Pnlgbat; price As. 5, postage extra) is a pamphlet of 56 pages. 
This is the first attempt to familiarise the great story to the 
English-knowing public audit lias a good lesson to speak 
especially in those deg- norate days in which we have sadly fallen 
from the grand and ancient ‘ideal of truthfulness-’ There are 
several errors ol language, Ac., in the hook, but the writer being 
conscious of the shortcomings of his work requests the readers 
of ' indulgently look over them.’ 



Chl’ouiopathy ; un interesting pamphlet in Tamil, hyMr. 
T. A. Swa tni ua G ki Iyer, the editor of Xalwasadhmi (Madras, 
price As- 8). It is a translation from the work of Pundit Jwaln 

n. . * t.* • i ■» 



11-lew s ant> lRotcs- 



Srimat Patanjali Yoga Sutras. A Canarese translation 
Elsewhere will be found an advertisement about this veryf\ 
valuable translation of flic celebrated Yoga Sutras of Patau -i / 



jali- The rendering is faithful and accurate. In an inlroduc- M 
tion covering over 50 pages, a brief but lucid summary* of the 
touchings of the Sutras is given, which itself wo»ld*be of "rcat : 
use to the general reader. Then follow the Sutras. "The I 
original Sanskrit 



r> 



Mauni.-— Elsi-u h'*r.- in the journal we publish ‘ Meditations 
of a Mnuni.'to which wc request, the special attention of Miunnk- 
shns, though they have lost, in translation three-fourths of the 
charm with which they wore originally uttered by the great 
sago.. M mini docs not mean one who is dumb, but a Brahma- 
gnani. a Muni. As for the meaning of Manna please see verses 
10/ and 108 of Sankara's Apnrokshamibhnti. 

Oui selves II- B. S. of Canada, one of the Christian 
reader** of our journal, writing to a friend observes You sav 
nghtly that the whole world would suffer if India was 



tingui.-h them f 



consist of, first, a Sanskrit, commentary, which like the text 



t aphorisms are printed in bold tvpt? to dm- I db'”' v iT‘I T"' " " m ' m ' vomu ™ u ?}' '‘India was “to 
tom the explanations which follow. TW 1 presume yon mean \ oung India, for the energy 



(Jjnvti until <>'n cover paye 3 .) 



1 



Prasad j a and presents in a popular and attractive form the 
new method of treatment and certainly deserves perusal at 
the hands of all Tamil-knowing men who wish to get nc. - 
qnainted with Chromopalliy. * 

Bhagavata Sara. — This is a compilation of important pass- 
ages bearing on philosophy in the first throe Skhandhaa of 
Bhagavata, with :i running commentary- on the same by 
M.U.Ry. Pandit bri K rishnatnacha-rya. Thoseloclionshuvebecu 
judiciously made and the commentary will be of use to those 
who have not much acquaintance with the. Sanskrit language. 
The volume has been published under the auspices of our dis- 
tinguish'd countryman. Dew an Bahadur -R. Kagunalhn Row. 
and as such wc specially commend it to the public. 
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y. (Continued from, rnyr'pti/p' 2 .) 

** ! 

P' /displayed in “ Awakened ’■ India" is *vni:trkab|/-. And iiciv let 
' : inc thank you for tho issue of that publication you have .so 
kindly sent, and from which I have gained a great deal of 

, valuable information I often think tie- time is 

"coming when all the superstitions of one Wrsfrn religion 
i. f will he thrown aside like that of the Gn-eks and ivomuns ; and 
’ 1 a pure theosophy take their place. Then h* ,,n awful lot of 
humbug maintained by Jlu- priests, ji!'! kn-p themselves in 
■ power. There has always been io<» imu-h i..,u«-r in the way of 
; getting converts. I don't believe in turning anyone from 
his own religion, so long as he does what is right and good. 
; “God is no res pet', tor of persons, but in < -very nation, he that 
fen ret 1 1 him and worketh righteous' mss is ;u-« -opted of liim.” 
'Hi ere can be but one God tinder whatever form He is 
worshipped whether onr God. or your (!,..d. 

Rig Veda on Public spirit : -intelligent persons 

should associate peacefully for promoting the public weal. 
> or for attaining some common worthy object. They 
should discuss all measures fn-ely but temperately, with 
a view of arriving at the truth they must, not engage in 
wrangling disputations. People should endeavour to en- 
lighten their minds with wisdom and try to discriminate 
knowledge. They should act unselfishly, from a sense of 
duty or with the view of serving the Lord, like unto Saints 
and sages whose characteristic has from time immemorial 
been the cultivation and encouragement of such a Public 
" spirit. 
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HwaUencb 3 ubia. 

Anneal Subscription including Postage. 

For India and Burma . . ... ... Re. i- S-o 

For Ceylon ... ... ... ... ... Re. r- 12-0 

For Mauritius... ... ... ... ... Rs 2 - 0-0 

For Foreign Countries, i.t\, those not served by 
the Indian Post ... ... ... ... js. 

For a Single Copy 3 as. postage !. anna. 

No order will be registered unless accompanied with 
remittance of the full subscription for a year, or accom- 
panied with directions to collect the same by sending 
all the back issues of the current volume per V. P. P. 

The Awakened India is published regularly 00 l lie 1st of each 
month. Complaints of noti-rccoipi of copies cannot be attended 
to unless they teach the Manager*** hand' by the mill of the 
month ot issue. 

Change of address .should be communicated SO as to reach 
the Manager by the 25th of the previous month, and invariably 
accompanied either by the Register number or the former ad- 
dress. Otherwise subscribers should arrange with the Post 
Office for re-direction. 

Agent: M.R.Ry. V. C. MOONKS \\V\l V MOOOF.LlAR 

Act.., Librarian, Chief Court, bangalore. 
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Travelling Agents 
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Tile Atman — A lecture by SwAmi A'iv.-Uan-imla. Prit\ As, -• 
Postage *4 anna. 

JUST READY- 

Vol. I Clotl 1 bound Price IN. 2. * »nl> a lew copies 

available. 

All c.omimmicnliDjis to hr iu 

THE MANAGER. 
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Important to Our Kanarese Readers. 



YOGASUTRARTHA PRAKASIKE 

OR 

THE YOGA APHORISMS OF FATA N.l ALT. 

W ith a Kanarese translation and commentary. 

Highly useful and instructive t.o students of Y.-dantn who 
are familiar with die Kami rose Language. 

Price Rs. 2-0-0. and Postage Extra. 

Only a few copies left — Apply with remit;;; -co or with 
directions to send per V. l\ P. to; — 

Mr. KITH ITU YARUDEYATYA. 

% 

73c trim Samppn's Lane, 

(Opposite Taluq picheri, 

ClTV il.\ NGAIiOKK. 

Or the Author , 

Mr. 0. A RUN A OH A LA Ml ASTRl. (aline) A PPA JO IS. 

t'liikhabal/apnr, 

Mysore Province, 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE TEMPLES AND IMAGES OF 

SOUTHERN INDIA. 

At the request of several friends a reduction of *25° 0 has 
been made in the prices. 

Cabinet size reduced from Rs. 1-0 to 12 As. 

Full plate size .. 2-0 to 1-8 

Apply to -. 

T. G. APPAVU M IT PAT,] A R. 

31. I Vrmrutfnm Mndali Street. 

Triplirane. Madron. 



The one great cause of many diseases in children is the 
disorder of stomach and digestion and the one Remedy for 
all such disorders is 

THE PANDARAM’S HERBAL PURGATIVE OIL. 

An unparalleled Remedy for Infantile Onsf ipnfion and In- 
digestion (toff 2 / £-ti-sir*oCjO B ) 

An excellent purgative for babes, infants ami young 
children. A speciBe for wind is called Mandum (urif*. 

rfr»©u>o) Indigestion, Irritai.vc diarrluoa, Acidity in the 

stomach. Dyspepsia so comnv -11 in children brought up in 

warm climates. The remedy par c.orlle»cc in children for 
convulsi "Tis, Liver derangements, and other diseases which 
require a rapid, certain and efficient clearing of the bowels at 

the outset. 

An initial dose of the Purgative Oil will cm short any 
disease- 

Every household should have this wonderful oil . 

Prescribed by Eminent English physicians. 

Viracl io)i< oci'ontpanti aorh hoftlr. 

Price 1 oz. Phial Rupee one. 

Apply to: 

Messrs. GOODWIN AND Of. 

Ph a r mace ut i ca l C hr tut s7a . 

Mvlaporr. Made-.-. 

ok THE MANAGER- 

Awn baved T'idia. 

Af plaporr, Mad ra<. 
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• BY SI'ErjAl. ArrnlNTMKXT TO 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Shall u Chhatrapati, G. C- S- I., Kolhapur* 

IWTUOMZKD BY 

H- H. Maliaraja Krishuaraj Wodiar Bahadur, G. C. S- I., Mysore 

AM) 

Most of the Princes and Chiefs of India. 
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Unprecedented Hindu Watches for Rough Wear and Presentation.^ 

\\t t . j luVt * i K . f . n S?ntr* im»*I l K 'l *i n mi-tt! ■* nf !.« i : ;; h»r t; of yf)nr* with walcht'ft, & c^'j; 

4 ;\si>l' in tin' vitrioiin iV|itnuti‘H r.Mii.l ry y r.-Ji- i* u'Mr.l; ..l: A ivimir.v* , Ho)i<lily. ihinibi lily, etc,;* 

iuVntiiKi.vililc lo mKkn known »tii tin* I mini tic* <>i Nuv. i Hiimn Vt utcSie.** ov any i 'ululogucs or wriliugtf, etcO. 
only those w ho have nctiwlly sueu ihom nm fully iipjiivciiiiu ihcm, Wv do not kiunv of any other novulty ia* 
the Watch Truile which bn* ’ever conn nan* Ur. I Mich an imj»ivr*‘*h mr.l mu-iv** m uJI I ho world*- 
CoioiUlcrinir the comhiimiinn of mlvnm.-iKi?*, \\u wr*U u«» Hindu Iwirint t«» he without it. 

Hindu ‘‘universal** Watches Kimnc-iiod i>iai, second huikis, iioiu Fujur** my 

KonintJ in the <t?iiire nacrocl pictures of Sll l Va TAU V AT) mnl G.WKSH only ( huimnfccd :* to t» year*. Open ' 

Religious l»eiuiM.ta' 



uoniati, 1*1 l lie CCIi lit- wvrn* |»rm U um i ? i 1 

KiiOi? Solid, Nickel Silver Usim* U*. hh Stirling Silver fW, CnM t"nsc iU. 250. 

Hindu ,4 Prize** Watches. dial Iimhwh mut smisc-m uoui ugme-a, to 

»**‘i»iro Pm rent i only, hujuiiiili wl 2 tu a \rn?>. 

O, K. Nickel Silver Case’ Its. 15. Silver Uhsc Its. -5 hi *>». <h*«d 1{\ )*i.1 tn 15". s 

All Watches are ca 1*11 fully exit mined ami re^u!:ih d Uciorc dc^iici;. each being .supplied in iiiieatca.se uith j 
i-xiru spurt* spring and with ehaiti for\vnrdo»i hy V. |\ l*. at ».tir ?i>k to any part of India, Uunnintad k 

iVyli»?i. Kepniriitc Dcqniiltiuuii* in both. -1 

1 LLUSTK ATKl) UATA LiH i L K KKKK ON A I 1 PM CATION. 

G. B. NAIK & CO., 

RETAIL, WHOLESALE DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

BYCULLA, BOMBAY So POONA. 



GOODWIN & CO., 

^sUei:KSSt)US III' T. IMM.AI ,t RHOS..I 
Chemists dr' D; -tig gists, .1 1 y In pore % Madras. 



e received per D..S. Muiim larg*- supplies of fr-sh English 
l American drugs ami parent medicines. Tueir drug.** a;.d 



bar 

and American drugs ami p 
medicines arc dispensed. weii tli** greatest care and niton Lion, 
by a | *as Ii- spuui As.-i.-iant. who.-o great exp-rienee war. 
milts tin' firm in >< » 1,‘iug ! i ;t- «*» »i . ti «I» * ;• and patronage ot t lies 
public. 

Prices Moderate. Prompt Attention. 



The Great Chamundi’s Specific for Cholera- 

U. x.< a wiviiilcri'nj spc/iiir. Ii w:is di>«s>viM*ou oy a grei.t son 
whosv honri wnn lillod wirh ^iiy for HiilTi.'ritij? liutunnity at the ^reat 
Arabitm Cholera KpiJomir^. It is prepared from a non-poisonouB 
plant originally ilt k rive»i fnou Arabia, but now found in different 
pai-ts of the hilly tracts of Mysore, It Inis been tried with wonder* 
ful succcs* iu some very bad easrs of Cholera, and it is a perfectly 
safe remedy in the hands « f any one however illiterate. 

It contains no opium or morphine or any other narcotic dru^-- 
the bauc of the urthtxlox trealmiait of (cholera and the chief ingre- 
dient in all Ciilorodym-s. 'He' use of opium in this disease is as 
irrational as it i* dangerous, tt supposed to cliock the evacua- 
tions, which however are only mtt un.'s effort to get rid of the 
poisonous germs and their prn'Un-rs. S'teh modieities only dea<U*ti 
the sensibility of the interim 1 ;*; and xiop their natural movemetitH 
(poristalf ht action as they are technically called) and lead to tho 
bloating of t ho- stomach so fiecpirMtly seen before death in eases 
where* opium and other uarct-* have bi?cn udininiste.red, iicsidc.s 
accoriihig ti> tin* old- treanm nt tlilTcrcut medicines are required at 
different stages. of the and gieat caution has to be used iu 

their administration. Whi-reas in the case of this ne^ specific it is 
the one remedy tu be used in nil stages and no other need be 
thought of. Ii nets most cllicaciuusly in ruses not drugged previous- 
ly ami in those rases where i-‘ randy and other alcoholic liquors 
t;a\i' *mt been previously n.l hi mistered. If tho directions given 
are faithfully carried .‘tit, ilwre is no reason why any case of 
cholera should not recover. 

I\rcrtj Jri'is-h’tUf .deui/d u bolUe of this aj>ecijic 

Please give ii a trial and satisfy Yourself, 
DiUKcriox* AllOmianv Kacu Mottle. 

r Ihe t’hamu mb's Sp*“ i i?:c for Cholera can be had of THE 
M AN AG fci H , AWARKNKI) INDIA, Mylup'ore, Madras: or of Motsis 
GOOD WIN it Co, Chemists ami Druggists, Mylaporo, Madras, 

Price per l ov.. Phial Its I. 1-0 ) T> , ( 

„ i „ 0.12-0 j I ostago Extra. 

Half an ounce of the Specific more throi enough for two cugor. 



M. C. N’s Antimalarial Pills. 

r;nsin |)itf>.-:u<l in cllie:u-y-'-m‘Vt'r lulling — have been nswi with 
defidod siifivss in ra.s,‘s <i! Mniniid nud oilier jungle fevers 
that « ,ue aivon upas ii.,|,cle<.s. Tiiey not only attack the fever 
g»*rms, l»ni also build ti j > ilu* blood .-ells and thus form the bent 
remedy tor tin: umv.inie. or bloodless condition of the system 
that results so frequently from attacks of Malarial fever, 
'1‘heir c.\ce!h*ncc in ca.-e.s of enlarged spleen in its early 
stages may be ascertained by a single trial. 

Full diivetions uceompany each bottle. 

For a bottle containing; 20 pills Re. 1 As. 8 

Apply slmrp to — 

' GOOOWIX A Co.. 

1 '/unum/s O.I /.-1 / 

M» i.ai'ORj-;, .Madras, 
or 

THE MANAGER. 

. 1 ('.(tkftied India, 

Al v la l’Oitn, Madras. 

CANNABINODYNE 

The substitute par excellence for Chlorodyije. 

An excellent remedy in eases of Duirrluca, Colic, Dysentery, 
Cbolera. Cramps and other spasmodic pains — in short the 
numerous trouble* ol Tropical Climates — and in all case* in 
"• bieb Chlorodym: b,> u-od. 

L L is an un Tailing sp,:,:iii,- iu rases of irritable diarrlneu, unci 

one or two doses are ipnfr sufficient to cure the disease. It in 

superior to the many ( ‘hhjroily ocs that are sold in the market. 

Its .superiority consists in its being a clear greenish liquid 

fluid instead of a dark turbid fluid. Its chief ingredient, — the 

princplo derived from the pbmL of Cannabis itidiea — is a great 

up; -eti/.er and never dulls i he appetite as many Cliloi-odynoa 

do. It possesses a most charming taste. Its effects are mar- 
vellous. 

In eases of Cholera — next to the Chinmindi's for 

ebon ra ilu> ik the bos! rented v. Full direetioiiH ace.ouipuuv 
each bottle. 

One ounce phial Re. 1-0 0. 

Half ounce phial „ 0-10-0 

Apply to — 

Messrs. GOODWIN & Co.. 

' 'In inistj & Drnc/qists, 

My la pork, Madras. 

THE MANAGER, 

Awakened India, 

Mv la core, Madr as. 
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OR 



the meditations of a mauni 



All things arc in God and the Lord taught Arjnna to behold them not by themselves, bnt as in 
Him. This is the meaning of the glorious Vis'varnpk (Universal Form) scene. 

He is the greatest teacher in whose mind the distinction between the teacher and the taught has 
no place. For in the plane of absolute truth the teacher and the taught are both one and the same. 

Though milk is a good thing and the mi Ik- vendor cries ‘ milk, milk’ in the streets, it is only 
those that want it that buy ; in the same way, though the excellent Vedanta be preached from house-tops 
and temple towers it is only those who thirst fpr the truth contained in it that seek its help. 

Birds and reptiles approach not a burning volcano; in the same way pleasure and pain do not 
affect a sage who is radiant with the fire of wisdom. 

What an amount of wisdom there is even in common proverbs ! For instance “ Winnow while 
the wind blows" means to the philosopher “ strip off (in mind) the sheaths (Kosa) which hide the Self- — 
as husk does the rice-grain — while thy breath endures ; in other words realise the Self before you die." 

The conception of sin varies with various stages and in the highest, to be deluded by name and 
form and forget the God within is itself a sin. 

*1 lie Atman is a vast ocean and hands, feet, &c., are icebergs floating on it ; when the sun of 
wisdom comes they too get dissolved in the ocean of Self and lose their names and forms. 

The best offering a disciple can give to his Guru (spiritual teacher) is a mind purified by the four 

Sad hail as (preparation)— discrimination between Self and Not-Self, &e. 

% 

The greatest benefit which a Guru does to his disciple is to show that Truth alone is true. So did 
Sri Krishna say to Arjnna There is no existence of the unreal, of the real there is no cessation of existence. 
The truth regarding these two is seen by the seers of the Real." 

Clean a diamond ami the brightness comes of itself; in the same way one has only to purify*the 
mind; then the A'tman will shine there of His own accord. For He is al read v there ; only he has been for- 
gotten through ignorance. 
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$b c imitation of tD\>a$a. 

A Stra%e teaching 84hva, beini? questioned about 
Brail man ftfPYftshkalinjSuhl, “ Loarn Hrabman, O friend’’ 
and beo^flrre silent. VUfilikaliu waited a tbffi!L.tinie for » 
reply, b i$*beoing ftatbing coining forth questioned Bab va 
a second, and a th i wf-timo, ami at hist the latter said, 1 
ara teaching you ifedeed, but you do uot understand. 
Silence (tuauna) is that Brahman/' 

/ Truth = — Ouce on a time a thousand Horse- sacrifices 
and Truth were weighed against each otbm in the 
balance ; snd the latter weighed much heavier thau the 
former. Truth is the highest refuge Truth is duty ; 
Truth is penance ; Truth is Yoga ; and Truth is the eter- 
nal Brahman. 

/ Bargaining with God • — There was a certain great 
king who went to hunt in a forest, and there he happened 
to meet a sage. He had a little conversation with this sage 
and became so pleased with him that he asked him to 
accept a present from him. “ No,” says the sage, “lam 
perfectly satisfied with my condition : these trees give me 
enough fruit to eat ; these beautiful pure streams supply 
me with all the water 1 want ; I sleep in these caves. 
What do I care for your presents, though you he an 
emperor." The emperor says, “ Just to purify myself, to 
gratify me, take some presents and come with me into the 
city'." At last the sage consented to go with this em- 
peror, and he was brought iuto the emperor’s palace, « 
wherein were gold and jewelry, and marble and most 
wonderful things. Wealth and power were manifest iu 
this palace, aud there that poor sage from the forest was 
usheml in. The emperor asked him to wait a minute 
while he repeated his prayer, and he went into a corner 
and U tu to pray, “ Lord give me more wealth, more 
children, more territory." lu the meuuwkile the sage 
got up, and began to walk away. The emperor saw him 
going, aud went after him. “ Stay, Sir, you did not 
take my pveseut, and are going away." The sage turned 
round to him and said : “ Beggar, I do not beg of beggars. 
What cau you give ? you have been beggiugyourself all 
the time." What, is the difference between Love and 
Shopkeeping, if you ask God to give you this aud give you 
that ? 

The Tree of Samsara • — It grows upon Brahman as its 
root, out of the world-fiction Maya us its seed. It is an 
ashvattha (holy fig) tree, liable to destruction every mo- 
ment, rooted above and branching helow. It is watered 
hy the matings of migrating souls whose actions through 
the Law of Karma prolong the existence of the spheres 
of me lain psychoses. Its tmuk is Buddhi, the senses are its 
hollows ; the Great Elements its boughs, the sense-object 
its leaves and twigs, Dhui-ma and Adbarma, its blossoms 
ami its fruits are the pleasures aud pains of living things. 
The spheres of recompense are the nests in which gods and 
migvatiug souls dwell liko birdB. It rustles with the 
cries, the weeping, and the laughter, of the sonh in paiu 
or for the moment happy. Though so huge and eternal 



in its nature, it is unreal like the waters of a mirage ami 
vanishes iu the light of intnition of the oue and only 
Truth, the Self boyond it 

^Wanting God A certain old nmu used to go to the 
temple and pruy for a very* long time that God may he 
pleased to toko him to His holy feet. Everyday he would 
stand for a number of hours after all others had left the 
temple and beg to be absorbed in tho Deity with tears 
il owing from his eyes hy force of habit. He fancied him- 
self to be a very pious man ami to excel even saints in his 
devotion. By his tarrying so long in tho tomple everyday- 
lie caused considerable inconvenience to the tomple piii-M. 
who felt that his devotion was insincere and wanted to put 
an end to his practice. Kor this purpose, one day while the 
old man \va9 standing begging and weeping, the priest 
hid himself behind the image oF God and suddenly cried 
in a strange unearthly tour, “ Come hero, thou old man, 

I shall absorb tbee. Come at. once." The old ruau thought. 

V * 

that it was God that was speaking and ran away frightened 
lest he might he swallowed up by Him. From that day for- 
ward not merely did he never step into the temple, hut was 
afraid to be alone even in his house, and would not sleep 
unless ia the midst of several persons for fear that the 
wicked God might steal him away all at once. Ah t how 
many of us want God in this fashion ! 

From Heaven to Hell King Yayati was admitted 
iuto Heaven on account of the numerous acts of self-saeri- 
■ fice aud virtue which he did while iu earth. There lie 
saw the famous Kalpa tree, K-ama Dhenu. the Divine jeow, 
Chintdmaui, the rare jewel and diverse other wonderful 
things. There tho divine damsels paid court to him. and 
Narada and other celestial rishis eulogised him on his 
newly acquired happiuesa. Seeing all this the king felt 
conceited, thinkiug that he had acquired Heaven by means 
of his ahjlity nnd merit and that there were few others 
equal to him. This idea no soouer entered into his head 
than he fonnd himself in Hell amidst a multitude or tor- 
tured souls. • 

From Hell to Heaven King Vidheha was being led 

to Heaven hy the servants of Yama, the God of Death. 
On his way lie saw innumerable souls suffering in Hell and 
crying for help. Ho was very much moved at this miser- 
able sight and addressing his eouductor said, “ I shall 
stay here l-atlicr than go to Heaven while so many poor 
souls are being tortured here in this fashion. Leave me 
alone and go.” They went and reported the matter to 
Yama. At once he himself came down and accosting the 
king said, “ Thy virtues, Oh king, are innumerable, so 
that I myself have come down to take thee to Heaven* 
This is uot a fit place for thee to stay in. Coino up with 
me to Heaven." The king replied, “ It. is selfish to 
seek my happiness while so many of my brethren are suf- 
fering. If my virtues avail anything let them go to these 
my brethren, and let me suffer here in their place." Hardly 
did he speak thus, when Yama disappeared and Hell stood 
transformed into Heaven nnd all its denizens metamor- 
phosed into Gods. 
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£foc XKflar. 

War is the first law of nature. If there is one thing 

which can be said to be thr characteristic of the whole 

* 

universe, it is war. There is war in the waters, on the 
earth, up in the heavens, war everywhere. Thou hast 
killed a!! and ail have killed thee." said the Tamilian sage 
Pattanattu Pillai. When Prince SiddhArta was taken 
by his father to * see the pleasaunce of the spring', he 
beheld the beauties of the season and rejoiced to see 
nature in its gayest attire like a Circassian beauty deco- 
rated for her marriage. 

But, looking deep, lie saw. 

The thorns which grew upon this rose of life ; 

Hovr the swart peasant sweated for'lus wage, 

Toiling for leave to live ; and how he urged 
The great-eved oxen through the flaming hours, 
Goading their velvet flanks : then marked he, too. 

How lizard fed on nut, and snake on him, 

And kite on both ; and how the fish-hawk robbed 
The fish-tiger of that which it had seized ; 

The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did hunt 
The jewelled butterflies; till everywhere 
Each slew a slaver and in turn was slain. 

Life living upon death. So the fair show 
Veiled one vast, savage grim conspiracy 
Of mutual murder, from the worm to man 
Who himself kills his fellow ; 

and sighing said, ** Is this that happy earth they brought 
me forth to see ? Go aside a space and let tne muse on 
what you show.” 

Now, why is this struggle ? it may be that it is all 

for good and that lasting peace may be the result of this 

incessant war. But why should good come through 

evil and peace through war V This question has been 

asked in all countries, hut most of the religions of the 

world have sought to explain it away through the aid 

of a mythological machinery of wars in heaven. Satans. 

Beelzebubs and Ahrimanv Modern philosophies have as 

a rule shirked the question and sought to remedy the 

evil by means ot utilitarian ethics, hedonistic calculus 

and so on. But thev have not done even as much 

service as those unscientific and childish religions 

which substitute mythology for philosophy, and 

their cures are mere temporary make-shifts, a truce for 
■ 

the time being with the demon of war, rather than real 
remedies ; for they have not even diagnosed the evil 
properly and much less ascertained its cause. 



What is this struggle for ? These philosophies have 
nearly all of them assumed that it is for existence, which 
is far from the truth. Indeed if bare existence can satis- 
fy the creatures of the world, nearly all the misery of 
life would vanish and the advice of Jesus, “ Take no 
thought for your life, What ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is 
not the life more than meat, and the body more than 
raiment ? Behold the fowls of the air ; for rhey sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns : yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they ? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin. And yet 1 
say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, whiclvto-day is and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith? Therefore take no thought saying, 
what shall we eat? or what shall we drink ? or where- 
withal shall we be clothed V" will instead of being an 
ideal to aspire to, at once become'a realised fact ; all 
struggle will cease and with it ail misery. Struggle 
for existence is an expression which when examined 
loses its meaning, for since it is an observed fact that 
existence itself is struggle, it would mean that one 
struggles to exist and exists to struggle, in other words, 
one struggles to struggle. The fact is few care for mere 
existence. The will to live has its genesis not in the desire 
to live for living’s sake but in the desire for the happiness 
which life is imagined to give. Existence is in itself tbo 
watery a thing to suit the tastes of the many and, if that 
were its own end, there would be room enough in the 
world for double the number of lives it now has. 

The recent tragedy at Moscow at the time of the* 
coronation of the present emperor of which most of our 
readers have probably heard was a miniature allegorical 
representation of the terrible drama of life. There was 
enough of cakes for all present and if they had waited 
patiently, every one would have got a decent share ; 
but all of them rushed one before the other to get 
the cakes and the result was they fell upon and tram- 
pled one another in the hurry ; several thou- 
sands of lives were lost trid the day of rejoicing 
became one of lamentation throughout the country. 
What happened in Russia was only a sharp, clearly cut, 
high-relief representation of what happens every day in 
the world. No creature is content with bare existence, 
content with what conies 10 it in the natural course of 
life, but all run after pleasures and in the race kill one 
another and lose even what they would have obtained 
otherwise. The struggle in the world therefore is not 
for existence. It is for happiness. Truly says the Sruti. 
“ Who would have moved or who would have lived if 
happiness did not pervade all space ? ” 

The modem theory of struggle for existence is thus 
not altogether correct, and consequently the methods- 
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based on that theory for the alleviating of struggle and 
wickedness and lessening the friction of life, by the 
generous and sympathetic philosophers of the west avail 
very little The best and the most accurate diagnosis 
of the case is made by the Vedanta which says that crea- 
tures struggle not for existence, but for hhppiness. In their 
own nature they are blissful, for the Sr vampa of the 
Atman or the Self of all is A'nanda or bliss, but through 
the force of the ineffable Mflyn, they forget themselves 
and look for the happiness of which they are themselves, 
the fountain and storehouse In things outside, and the re- 
sult is dependence and misery. All creatures instinc- 
tively struggle for happiness, because their native home is 
bliss, but on account of avidya or ignorance they seek 
for it ir. the wrong place, in the outer world in which 
they live and move so long as the delusion of its being 
blissful continues. Sooner or later in the course of evolu- 
tion it is found out that happiness is within nnd not 
without and then begins the conscious attempt u» return 
to the blissful source from which beings started in the 
race of life. As the famous verse of the Taittariya Upa- 
nishad beautifully puts it. Happiness is Brahman ; from 
happiness even arc verily born these beings by happi- 
ness when born, they live : — happiness they approach, 
(happiness) they enter (III, vi). “'To come back to the 
point from which we have been projected” says Swami Vi- 
vekanandu ‘is the great struggle of life. Whether people 
know it or not, it does not matter, but whatever you see in 
this universe of motion, of struggle, in plants, in minerals 
or anything, is a tendency to come hack to the centre and 
be at rest. As it were, there was a tremendous equilib- 
rium and that has been destroyed, and all parts, and 
atoms and molecules are struggling to find the Equilib- 
rium again, and in the struggle they are combining and 
forming and re-forming all this wonderful panorama of 
nature, all to get back to the Equilibrium again. So all 
social' struggles, wars and fight, human struggles, and 
competitions in plant life, animal life and everywhere 
else are but expressions of that eternal struggle to get 
back this Equilibrium.” 

The term happiness which we have so often used 
should not be confounded with pleasure. It is simply 
another name for the Equilibrium to which Swami 
Vivekananda refers, another name for God. Says Amiel 
** To be happy, to possess eternal life, to be in God, to 
be saved — all these are the same. All alike mean the 
solution of the problem, the aim of existence... .Happi- 
ness has no limits because God has neither bottom nor 
bounds, and because happiness is nothing but the con- 
quest of God through love.” Everything in this universe 

consciously or unconsciously seeks lor this happiness ; 

% 

but where it is unconsciously sought for as in the majority 
of cases, the search is, through avidya, carried on in the 
outer world, and the result is pleasure and pain by turns 
—the dwandwas as they are called. 

There are however here and there at every time some 



blessed souls who are anxious 10 rise above these 
dwandwas or pair of opposites, who ,do not like to be 
befooled hv Maya and consciously seek for happiness 
in the truest sc»>c of the word ■* the conquest of God 
through love.’ The struggle in which thev engage whose 

aim is nothing less than to annihilate the whole of the 

• • 

sense-world, to make it unreal, mityu and to obtain 
the Reality behind it i> worth all the buttles ever fought 
on the earth put together and deserves to be styled The 
War pat- excellence. AH the great Indian epics, the 
RAmayana, the Muhabharata.the Skandapurftna are onlv 
allegories of this great war against the world of Maya. 
Arjuna (the human soul) is asked to fight against ihe 
children of Dritarashtru — the offspring of Moha, and in 
the great fight, Krishna the Atman stands by the side 
of the struggling soul and urges it on to fight. Said 
the Lord, “ Do thou arise, and obtain glory. After 
conquering the enemies, enjoy the unrivalled dominion 
(Swarajyam). By Myself have they already been slain ; 
be thou an apparent cause, O Savyasachi.** The very 
same advice is given in that wonderful book Light 
on the Path* ; — Stand aside in the coining battle ; and 
though thou tightest, be not thou the warrior. Look 
for the warrior and iet him fight in thee. Take his 
orders for the battle and obey them. Obey him, not 
as though he were a general, but as though be were 
thyself, and his spoken words were the utterance of tin- 
secret desires ; for he is thyself, vet infinitely wiser and 
stronger than thyself. . . Then it will be impossible 
for thee to strike one blow amiss. But if thou look not 
for him, if thou pass him by, then there is no safeguard 
for thee. Thy brain will reel, thy heart grow uncertain, 
and in the dust of the battle-field, thy sight and senses 
will fail, and thou wilt not know thy friends from thv 
enemies. II, i — 4 . The warrior here is the guru, Sri 
Krishna in human form without whose grace artd 
love the war couid not be fought with success, 
nay, could not even properly commence. The method 
of fighting the great war of which we are speaking is 
beautifully described in the following passage of the 
Maitrayanni Upanishad 

One should first cross over the sense-objects, the senses and 
the body composed of the elements (i.e., cease all identification 
with these) and then, with the bow of courage which i- 
furnished with the string of renunciation, should aim tl»«« 
dart of non-attachment at the first watchman in the gar*- 
leading to Brahman and kill him. This watchman whos.- 
nainc is egoism lias avidya or false knowledge a.s his turban. 
Avarice ;uid envy arc his car-rings. Sloth, sleepiness ami 
sin are his club-sticks. He. the master, who is attached u> 
these, wields the bow of hist furnished with the string of 
anger hurts all creatures with the davt of desire. Having 
slain him, one should cross the limits of Hrtdaya-akns (Chit - 
ak&u) ou the boat called A um and when the light of Brahman 
begins to be perceived enter into the Bmhtnu-*<da (lit** 
hall of Brahman) slowly and cautiously like a uiati getting 
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into a mine for obtaining the minerals in it. He should 
enter into the Brahma Ko*a (the lust sheath, A'naudamaya) — 
which is hidden behind by four other sheaths — by the secret 
method into which he lias been initiated by the Acliarya. 
Beyond this lies the Atman who is holy, pure indestructible, 
cal tit, beyond the vital airs and the mind, eternal, undeenying, 
f : rm, immortal, birthlcss and free and who rests in his own 
glory. Beholding the Atman who thus rests in his own glory, 
one looks (as a mere witness) upon the wheel of mortal life as 
tho revolving wheel of a car (which can be stopped at will.) 

The hard nature of the struggle is admitted by all 
who know about it. Arjuna says F or the Manas is verily 
restless, O Krishna, turbulent, strong and tough. 
Therefore I deem the control (of it) quite as difficult as 
to control the wind (VI. 34). In this connection, the 
story of Mahabali in the Yoga Vasishta is very instruc- 
tive. The king, feeling very much the same grief as 
that of Alexander the Great, at having no more king- 
doms to conquer, asked his minister to find out some 
new occupation for him. The minister replied, “ True 
it is that you have conquered all the world, but there 
is a kingdom which is larger and more wealthy than 
those you have conquered. Until you conquer that, you 
can hardly regard yourself as a hero." The king to 
whom the man of the world was very familiar asked in 
surprise where that kingdom lay and who its king and 
said that he would start immediately to subdue it. The 
wise minister replied, “ The sovereign of the empire is 
a very mild and inoffensive person easy to be captured, 
but his minister is a very cunning, intriguing diplomatist 
and it is impossible to kill him by any means and unless 
he be subdued, no one can even approach the kingdom.” 
The king said, * Is it so ? 1 should be all the more 
eager to capture that kingdom, My name is not Mahd- 
bali if I do not conquer it. Toll me at once where it is 
and prepare yourself at once to start with me.” The 
minister coolly replied, “That kingdom is within your- 
self." The king was struck dumb with surprise, and 
at last said, “ You speak the truth. The A'tman, the 
inner ruler, immortal could not even be approached 
unless his minister— mind — is subdued- But ah 1 the 
difficulty of it. Still what is the good of gaining the 
whole world and losing one’s soul !” From that day 
forward, the story adds, the king devoted himself to 
Brahmanishta. 

The apt simile of S'ri S'ankara in which he compares 
the mind to a maddened monkey drunk and bitten by a 
scorpion is well-known. As a great sage once beauti- 
fully observed, one might more easily dig a pit and 
bury his shade under it than kill the mind. The mind 
can never be slain, for in its nature it is eternal. It has 
however to be subdue J. And the only way for it is 
pointed out by the Lord who says “ Doubtless, O 
mighty armed, the Manas is hard to control and rest- 
less ; but by practice. O son of Kunli and by indifference 
it may be controlled (Vf. 35) Little by little let him 
gain tranquillity by means of Buddhi held in firmness ; 



having made the Manas abide in the Self, let him not 
think of anything, (VI. 25.) 

Upon the latter verse Sankara observes : “ He should 
make the Manas abide in the Self, bearing in mind (hat 
the Self is all and that nothing else exists. This is the grand 
secret of Yoga (V 1. 25). But what is the sort of practice that 
is to be commenced and how to make the Manns abide 
in the Self ? The only means for doing this is to approach 
a guru who is wise, well -versed in the Scriptures, 
sinless, free from desire, knowing the nature of Brah- 
man, who has attained rest in spirit, like flame extin- 
guished by the fuel being consumed, whose kindness 
is not actuated by personal considerations, and who 
is anxious to befriend those that seek for help and ad- 
dressing him when he is not otherwise engaged Salu- 
tation, O Lord, full of compassion, O friend of those 
who bend before thee. Sprinkle on me thy grace, O Lord, 
heated as I am by the forest fire of birth and rebirth, 
gratify my ear with amhrosial words as they flow from 
thee mingled with the essence of thy Self-experience, 
and the bliss afforded by Brahmagnana sacred and 
cooling. Happy are they who come into thy sight 
even for a moment, for (they become) fit recipients and 
are accepted as pupils/’ practise as he bids and slowly 
and steadily proceed in the • path of liberation guarded 
as by an angel by his grace obtained through obedience 
and respectful demeanour. 



flDomsm <&nalifie& anb [puce, a Storp. 

A certain philosopher belonging to the School of Qoali- 
fied Monism, or, what is called the Realistio School of the 
V edanta, went to a grea$ sage worshipped by the people 
as a Brabmagnani, one who had realised the Self, and 
challenged him to a philosophical discussion. The sage 
coolly replied, “ Yonr trouble is unnecessary. I am ready 
to give you what yon want;” and so saying took a bit of 
paper wrote down on it with his own hand that he was 
defeated by such and such a philosopher and handed it 
over to the latter, who was overjoyed at the ready admis- 
sion of his superior abilities. He at once placed the valu- 
able document securely iu his bag and proceeded to bid 
goodbye to the sage. 

Just then the latter asked him, “What nse are you 
going to make of the paper r‘‘ 

He replied, “ I am going to show it to all the adwuitins 
in the laud, and they, seeing that you yourself have 
admitted my superiority will, I am sure, do tho same 
themselves.” 

Sage: “ It is true 1 have confessed myself defented, 

hut I would very much liko to know if you derived your 
knowledge of adwaita from adwaitic works or from the 
criticisms of it contained in \ isi&litadwuitic works." 

Philosopher: “From the latter, for they give all the 
necessary information.’’ 

Sage: “Your knowledge of adwniliv may ho sound I 
admit, but will it not bo better for you to study it from the 
original v -rks ? For there may be some adwaitins who may 
not yiel«« - you so readily as I have done, and may puzzle 
yon with arguments from the original works on thoir phil- 
osophy which yon have not studied. Bnt if yon study a 
little from thoso works 1 am sure no ono can oppose you.” 
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The realistic philosopher admitted the truth of what 
the sage said and applied himself with seal to a study of 
the important adwaitic works. He had not proceeded far, 
when, to his great surprise, he found that what the qnnli- 
tied in on is ts criticised in the adw&ita had been criticised 
by the udwaitins themselves at a certain stage. The 
similes of the serpent in the rope, Ac., were, he saw, admit- 
ted in adwuita to illustrate some particular poiut, and that 
done, they had been rejected, whereas the qualified tuonists 
not n'.'tioinK this fact criticised it. He became more and 
more interested in the study and was devouring books after 
books of adwaita philosophy. Nearly two years elapsed in 
this way and he did not start on his discussion tour. Seeing 
thin tho sage asked him why he had not gone out to dis- 
cuss, and ho replied, 4i I sec that there is no room for 
quarrel.*' 

Tho object of this story is only to illustrate the insuf- 
ficiency of second-hand information, and- not to set up 
the superiority of one system of philosophy over 
tiie other, for both, if siocerely followed lead to the 
same goal. 

Nobody- kx ows-w ho. 



flbantbeism aub tbe IDetmnta. 



Almost nine out of every ten studeuts of philosophy 
in Western countries who examine iuto the religion pro- 
pounded through the Upanishads, and expounded by Sfan- 
kuiachiirya, Ramanuja, and other's, give up the search, 
after a time, expressing themselves fnlly convinced that 
Vcduntie Philosophy is Pantheistic, and probably at least 
eight- out- of the nine who reach that conclusion honestly 
belie vo what they say. And yet, in reality, such is by no 
lneaus tbe truth.. The Vedanta holds that while tho idea 
of a G>d separate from man, regarded us an object of vener- 
ation and love, is not a contradiction of the real Truth, 
yet it represents wnnt of ability to perceive that Truth in 
its reality, and says that the highest truth is reached 
whoa, we are able to see oue ouly, not God and nature, but 
Goi, and God alone. 

Pantheism is also mouiatic, iu that it says there is 
nob a God and a nature, but Pantheism says that the 
nnity is reached when we see God as nature, — nature 
us it appears to ns. The whole difference lies in the use 
of one word. Where the Pautheisb sees nature as God, 
and worships the Sun, or the Moon, or that part of nature 
which appeals to him as the higbeat and grandest expressi- 
on of that God-nature, the VeuAntist sees God in nature. 
He sees that nature, by itself, cannot exist oue momeut. 
He sees further (hab the assertion cf an independent In- 
finite aud a dependent universe contains i grave contra- 
diction, fort-hat finite universe will itself limit the Infinite. 
It is insufficient to say that God, being Iufinite, holds in 
His hand this power of self-liraitatiou, for that would in- 
troduce into the Iufinite two irreconcilable elements-- 
mi unconditioned element (if that were possible) and a 
conditioned element. Consequently Godeaunot be uuture, 
or to put it more clearly, nature cannot express God. But 
by withdrawing within ourselves, and from nature, that 
which wo saw as natui*e we see auew as God ; we are 
enabled to look through the veil whioh we ourselves have 
cast over the reality, and the veil disappearing reveals 
the God within. The subject, which has foolishly tried 
to objectify itself, withdraws that objectification within it- 
s*lf agaiu and sees the Internal subject alone, free, and 
unconditioned by the limitations and imaginary qualifi- 
cations with which the mind hud surrounded it and 



dimmed its beauty- When we see natnre we do not see 
God, and when we see God we do not see natnre, because 
the very idea of seeing nature, is projection of the subject 
(God), and the subject regarded iu itself and iu its «wn 
light has none of ilio imperfections and differentiations 
which we have imposed upon it in the process of object i- 
fication. Tennyson very beautifully expressed this idea 
thus — 

“ The suu, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and 
the plains — 

Are not these, O soul, tho Visiou of Him who reigns ? 

Is nob the Vision He Y tho’ He be nob that which Me 
seems ? 

Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in 
dreams ? 

True, indeed, it is that wo do live in dreams, but while 
we are iu them we cannot afford to ignore a certain 
amount of reality in them. The very fact that we speak 
of getting out of the dream shows us this. Still no man is 
content to remain always a dreamer, and there must come a 
time to everyone when the utter uselessness of the things of 
sense vexes his miud, und he tries to get out, to wake 
from tbe dream. When we have unthinkingly made at- 
tempt after attempt to express God, represented ns the 
Ideal and perfect good, in a nature which exists only 
by reason of the contiuim! fight between good and evil, 
dissatisfaction begins and we commence the search fora 
way out. Some are able to realise freedom by repudiation 
of bondage, but this requires infinite strength, and is far 
beyond the capabilities of most men and women. Others 
seek a slower, but peril sps safer, and equally sore method, 
by making their own natures pure and free hum both 
good uttd evil, and so becoming more a reflection of their 
God-ideal, and for this gradual manifestation of the reality, 
devotion is the best means, a devotion which is so pure 
itself and so fret from unworthy motives, that, its very 
intensity brings the subject and the object, the lover and 
the Beloved into closer and closer eommnnion, until the 
one cannot be distinguished from the other. 

But even this devotion has its stages. Thought cau 
only be expressed in symbol ; we cannot possibly 
think without giving name and form to that thought, 
and thus symbols arise, aud it matters little whether tlmt 
symbol be internal or external. Here again them lias 
becu a groat deal of misapprehension as to tbe real 
significance of Vedic religiou. The man who person- 
alises his Ideal iu his own mind cannot see thst the 
man who worships that ideal iu a symbol of wood or 
stoue or external nature is doing just as he himself is dqing, 
worshipping not nature or the image, bnt the qualities aud 
attributes which hefueutally attaches to it. Imago wor- 
ship is as completely misunderstood when it is regarded 
as Pantheism, fts is the idea of the Divinity of man held 
by mouists, and generally the greatest objections are 
raised by those who are themselves most attached to an 
Ideal to which they have given form, and thus reduced 
to symbology. There is room for mnch more liberality 
in these mutters than we find at present. We need to 
realise that we ore much nearer to oor Ideal, much nearer 
to God, when wo can really practise at every moment of 
our lives universal love, than when we limit that love to 
this form and that, form, to this person aud that person, 
nay, worse, to this method of rcachiog tbe Ideal ami that 
method. If God is infinite, the universalis certainly 
nearer to Him than the partieuiar details of that, univer- 
sal, and it is through tho Universal, and the Universal 
brought into nnr every day life, tbrongb love, that we 

shall eventually be ourselves of the same nature with tho 
Ideal. 

J- J. Goodwin*. 
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Seefiers after (Bob. 



Sri A'lawanda'r. 

( Concluded from page 42.) 

Narabi took A'lawandar a long way from Mad ora, and 
then, when ?t was dinner time, opened a copy of the Gita 
which he had with him for parayana (daily reading) and 
re«d out the ninth chapter in it entitled, “Raja Vidya 
RAj& Gnhya Yoga.” A'lawandar listened with attention 
to the recital, and after dinner asked Nambi to teach him 
Gita ; for in those remote days it was a strict rule that the 
Gita should not he read except under a teacher, and tho 
numerous translations now in vogue, from which people 
find it easy to misleatn, were not in existence then. 
It- was sacrilegious to approach tho Upaniahnds, the 
Vedanta Sutras and the Gita without, the aid of a proper 
instructor — an idea which the readers of the modern-day 
unsympathetic and misleading translation* of these sacred 
books full of divine mystery, might perhaps scoff at ; but, 
in the timo of A'lawnndAr, to learn and not to rois- 
learu was the ambition of students. So the king requested 
Nambi to initiate him into the * Supremo mystery and 
wisdom’ of the Gita, which the latter readily consented to 
do ; and no sooner was a regular study begun than Sri 
Alawandar, owing to the accumulated virtue of previous 
biribs, felt himself transported to a new world of 4 an 
ampler ether and a diviner air,’ where there was neither the 
pettiness nor the struggle of ordinary mortal existence. 
It flushed upon him that his 4 home, sweet home' was away, 
far away from the prison house of the sense world; and when 
ho came to the celebrated verses in the second chapter be- 
ginning with — 

There is no existence of the unreal ; of the real there 
is no cessation of existence. The truth regarding these 
two is seen by the seers of tho Real, 
and ending with — 

This, weapons do not cot; This, fire does not bnrn ; This, 
water does not wfefc and wind withers This not. 

This cannot be cut, nor burnt, nor wetted, nor dried up. 
It is everlasting, all-pervadm?, stable, firm and eternal. 

This is said to be unperccivablo ; unthinkable and on- 
changeable. Wherefore knowing It to be sneb, thou 
hadst better not grieve, 

he felt ns if be had suddenly recollected something long 
forgotten. The verses appeared familiar to him and 
reminded him of a thing with which he had once been 
very, very familiar, and he grieved because he had for- 
gotten it so long, because lie had exchanged that everlast- 
ing, all-pervading, stable, firm and eternal Atman in 
him for the fleeting, paltry things of life, and had sold the 
Kingdom of God fora petty principality in this low earth. 
Ho pined to realise that winch is unporceivable to the 
senses, unthinkable by the mind and unchangeable in its 
essence. He at once threw off the costly robes he wore, 
the jewels with which lie had adorned his hody, which he 
now felt to be bubble-like and unreal, fell prostrate at the 
foot of Nnmbi and besueehod to be fully instructed in tho 
deepest mysteries of divine wisdom. He added that he did 
not require tho treasure, however vast and valuable 
it might bo, which his grandfather had left for 
him, for ho was determined no more to return 
to his kingdom hut live a beggar for tho «ake 
of discovering the everlasting treasure which lay 
concealed in himself. Nnmbi commended his earnestness 
and 7.en I , but advised him i:ot to throw away his jewels 
and robes, saying, True renuneintinn consists in giving 
up all desire, but by giving up your wealth and kingdom 
)'ou do not renounce, for you desire to be a beggar. Be 



as you are in outward appearance, bnt be unattached in 
your mind. This is the secret of renunciation. Also do not 
despise the legacy your grandfather b&s left for you. for 
be gave it ont of love ; but before going to recover it, we 
shall, if you so desire, stay here for some time and finish 
this Gita aad then proceed to take hold of the treasure." 
Alawandfir readily agreed and the whole Gila wr-s gone 
through leisurely. 

Before it ended he been ne fully imbued with the spirit 
of its teaching. Whatever be did, whatever he ate, 
whatever he offeied in sacrifice, whatever be gave in 
charity aud whatever austerity he engaged in, he 1 , did all 
as an offering nnto Godand in his eyes the pain and pleas- 
ure of others became his own, for he saw all things iu 
himself aud himself in all things. The words of the 
Lord — 

Ho who offers to Me with devotion a leaf, a flower, a 
fruit, water, — that I accept, offered as it is with devotion 
by the pure-minded, (IX, 26.) 

filled bis mind with a new ambition, and he pined to realise 
tho tmth of the Lord’s promise contained in ihe.follow- 



ing verses— 

Fix thy Manas in Me only, place thy Buddhi in Me. 
Tboa shalt no doubt live in Me ever after, (XII, 8.) 

Fix thy thought on Me, be devoted to Me, sacrifice to 
Me, bow down to Mo. Thou shalt reach Myself, truly do 
I promise unto thee (for) thou art dear to Me, (XVI11, 65.) 

After the Gita whs completed Nambi proposed to his 
disciple that he Bbould go with him to recover the treasure, 
A'lawandar reluctantly consented, for wealth in how- 
ever large a quantity had now no temptation for him, and 
went with bis guru in search of it, Nambi led him 
through several Brahmin villages, crossed the Cauvery, 
took him iuto the temple of Srirangam and, pointing to 
the grand image of Sri Ranganatha,* said, “ This is the 
great tx ensure yonr grandfather has left you. Take firm 
hold of it and relieve me of the trust." 

A'lawandAr was overwhelmed with surprise. He little 
knew that bis grandfather had left for him the noblest and 
the best of legacies, found no words to praise h»s grace and 
love, and expressed his gratitude for Narabi only by failing 
at his feet again and 8gain and wetting them with ft are of 
joy. And looking at Ranganatha he said, “ 0 Great 
God. Thou hast been in my grandfather’s possession, and 
now that he has given Thee to me Thou art. mine, the God 
of my grandfather, the God of my family, my own God. 
I have found l bee at last and shall no long.-r leave 
Thee. Ah ! what a treasure has my grandfather given 
to me and how trnly did my Guru Nambi speak of it as 
a very vast treasure by obtaining which you will be- 
come much richer than any other king on earth." Ah, 
hew vast a treasure ; It is beyond time and space, 
Akhanda, illimitable. By obtaining Thee I obtain all, 
for everything is contained in Thee. By knowing Theo 
everything else is moro than known. Truly did Nambi 
say, “ By seouring It you can easily vanquish all your 
enemies, and no one can ever defeat you.” All my ene- 
mies desire, angor, Inst, <fc c ., all get overthrown at Thy 
very sight, and no one cun ever defeat me, for like the 
old sago VAmadeva who sang, 44 1 am Mann, I am SniTa.” 
I am the Self of all. Ah, how poetically did Lord Nambi 
speak of Thee when he said, “ It lies between two 
rivers, and within seven successive walls. A huge serpent 
guards it and a Rakshasa comes and visits it once in 
t.wolve years." Thon liest between the Cauvery and the 
Coleroon, and in my her.-t between the ever flowing 
strenms of Sankalpa aud Yiknlpa. The thousand-headed 



* Ae to tho symbology 
of Vol. I. 
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A'disesha guards Thee, and Vibishana comes and visits 
Thee once iu twelve years. Truly was this Treasure 
before mo laid in by a mantra, and truly could a mantra 
alone secure for mo this possession. The sacred hcrl» 
of which my blessed guru spok,e is the Tulsi of which 
Thou art extremely fond. O Treasure of treasures. 
Thou art mine, mine for ever, mine by birthright. I 
shall take iirm hold of Thro and shall not leave Thee-” 
fc>o saying he flew meteor-like towards the Primal Image 
and elavspiug it swooned away in love. Aftei , loug while 
he recovered and then addressing his perceptor and 
snviour exclaimed, ** How slinll I thank you for having 
sought n»c and taken me under the shelter of your grace, 
aud having shown me in no mistakahle way that there 
is no treasure on earth more lasting, more needed ami 
more precious than God, and that that treasure is my 
birthright. O host of gurus, in wbat words could I extol 
tho glory of your love which could look upon my redemp- 
tion as a burden laid upon you ! ” 

Tradition relates that Alawand&r then resigned his 
sceptre and devoted the remainder of his life to Bbagavan* 
nishtu or Vogic contemplation. lie wrote a few treatises 
on Chit, Achit awti'swam, tlie triad of the Visishtadwuitic 
philosophy, which was to find its best exponent a few 
years after in Ramanuja. He had three unfulfilled wishes 
at the time of bis death ; aud it is said that iu token of 
that, even after his death three lingers of his right hand 
remained closed, nnd that they resumed their natural 
position only when Ramanuja, who almost accidentally 
crime to the spot where the fuucral was about to take 
place, promised to fulfil the three wishes which were 
Communicated to him by his disci pie*. The three wishes 
were that a V isisht ad vvai tic commentary should be written 
for the Praatnnatraya (the Upanishads, the Vedanta 
Sutras aud the Oita), that the name of ParAsara the old 
Vaishuavito commentator of the Vedanta Sutras should be 
commemorated on earth by giviug it to a person worthy 
to oear it. aud that u commentary should be written upon 
Nammahvnr's * Tinivoymozhi,’ which latter was done by a 
disciple of R&maunju. 

M. Raxoaxatua Sastisi. 



(XIjc Spmpatb? of IReliaions- 



By Swa'.mi S.y'kada'nanda. 

The August number of tbe Journal of Practical Meta- 
pnystof, (Boston), publishes tbe following paper, road by 
ftwami Sitiadunanda before the Free Religious Associa- 
tion of America: — 

The subject of this morning is the one peculiar feature 
of the religion of India. The whole history of India 
shows that, and if example is better than precept, as the 
proverb says, the Indians have a glorious past and a 
brign't present behind and around them, in the field of 
religion, to prove the utility and sonnduess of their all- 
embracing religious beliefs. Long he fore the Sun of 
NaiuivtU hud arisen in the horizon of Palestine, long 
before the mighty Buddha had called his flock around and 
sent thorn all over Asia, to preach the doctrine of sym- 
pathy and compassion, with especial directions not to 
revile any religion (for whoever reviles another religion 
iu j tires not only that religion, but also his own), there 
aro>o ono in India vim preached with the voice of thunder 
the active sympathy of all religious towards one another, 
based on the recognition of the fact that - they all lead to 
the sume goal. The author of the Bliagavad Gita, the 
Divine Krishna, found the solution of this vexed problem 



of the attitude of one religion toward another in titer c* 
memorable words ; “ Whoso aver comes to mo through 

whatsoever way, 1 reach him. Know, «I1 mou are coming 
along the ways which in the end reach me.” All along 
the history of India wo find tbe praotical carrying out of 
this wide pvinciplo in the field of religion. Never has 
there been a religious persecution in the laud of the Hindus, 
nnd never wu» individual liberty limited by society in the 
field of religion. 

By sympathy the Vcdfmltet does uot mean a kind <*J 
dull indifference, or Imugbty toleration, which seems to 
say, * I know you are wrong and my religion is the only 
true ouo, yet 1 will let you follow it, aud perhaps one day 
your eyes will bo opened.” His sympathy is not u negative 
one, bat it is of a direct, positive nature, which knows 
that all religions are true, they lmvo the same goal. They 
are, as it were, parallel lines proceeding from the sumo 
point, or the radii from one common cenire, or. as u 
Vedantic poet expresses it in his beautiful language, 

" like the waters of the different rivers flowing through 
straight or winding paths and mingling with the ocean, 
losing all name and form, they till meet in Him, who is. 
the ocean of light aud love.” Why should they quarrel 
then? Why may not I follow my own path, and at the 
same lime help yon actively and make the conditions of 
your travelling, in your own path easier? This is the 
one great truth which tha Vedanta has to give to t lie 
world. The Vcddntu has never proselytized, never 
attempted to break this wouderful harmony of the religi- 
ons orchestra of the universe by bringing it ilou n t<» 
monotones, and yet wuvu after wavo of spiritual thoug.li is 
and ideals has crossed the snows of the Himalayan 
eaks, toned the fanaticism in tho dreary deserts of 
ersia and Arabia, beautified and onriched the beauti- 
ful land of the Greeks, and made- the sublimo more so 
in* the land of the Pyramids. Tbe mission of tho Vedanta 
to the West is not to make Christians Hindus, but 
to make tho Christian a better Christian, a Hindu a 
better Hindu, and a Mohammedan a better Moli&miucd;iu ; 
to convince men tlmt in and through all these vurioim 
religions there runs that one common thread of truth, uiul 
go yon whatever way, you cannot bnt roach God. “lie 
is the mover, the sustainer, the Lord, the witness, the 
stay, the refuge, tbe friend of ibis universe,” or as St. 
Paul says, “in Him wo live and uovo and hove on v 
being.” The Infinite is at the begimiing of this evolu- 
tion, aud He the cud of it. The Vedanta, therefore, 
recognizes the one great f«ct, that there is unity iu 
variety iu the plan of nature ; that however much there 
may bo variety iu any piano of existoucc, the plivsicnl, 
tbe mental, or tbe spiritual, yet in aud tbrotigh it there 
is that unity. 

Tlio second great fact, on which the Vedfintisi build -; 
his universal sympathy and toleration, is that vaiiath u* 
is necessary to evolutiou. What does evolution mean 
but the unfolding, the changing from one to another, and 
lieuce variation Y Destroy variation, bring sameness in 
auy field o£ nature, aud yon destroy evolution; and the 
universe is such a joined pieco of mechanism, and nature 
is so nniform throughout, thut this is not only true in the 
physical ami the mental, bnt also iu the spiritual field. 
Destroy variation, therefore, in the religious field, try iu 
make all men think alike in religion, try to break down 



sll religions and keep one in their place, you will ii mi 
thut yon have destroyed religion itself. Then yj'uin 



ivo 



will find that, as all our attempts to make all mou think 
aliko will invariably fail, so it is impossible to bring one 
religion in place of the mauy. The many will survive us 
loug as creation lasts. Recognize, therefore, this uunuul 
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necessity of valuation in. the field of religion. Give ever} 
*'ne its proper place, and know that they an* all ways to 
attain to the Truth behind. The Truth will never 
change; it is beyond all changes of nature, beyond the 
realm of all law and causation ; yet the manifestation of 
this Truth in the field of law ami causation is always 
partial and limited, and will always vary Different 
ways will be discovered in different time* to reach that 
'1 ruth, and those different, religions will be just us much 
true ns those that exist at the present day. 

From very old times man has tried to find out the 
one common ground in which all religions men Attempts 
have been made in Alexandria, in Greece, and in many 
ot her places to cull truths from every religion ami com- 
bine them into a new one. They have failed miserably, 
because they never recognized the truth that variation is 
necessary to evolution. They m-ver recognized th it all 
these religions are true, and suit minds in different stages 
«*f evolution. They never recognized tlnit they all point 
towards the one great fact-, that the end of evolution is 
io make man perfect by leading him into the .supercon- 
scious state. Else how do we account for their general 
agreement on this point? Why do two ivligions which 
seem diametrically opposite in their rites and ceremonies 
uni doctrines, speak the same story hen- Y In 'mystical 
ceremonies, in the garb of mythology, nr in clear-cut 
philosophical language, they all speak the same truth, 
that man in his real nature is perfect and universal ; that 
the little personalities grow and expand till they all find 
themselves to he the one universal individuality, infinite 
and perfect ; that it is not .something extraneous or the 
exclusive property of one man or sonic men. hut that if 
is natural in every one, and is the gradual unfolding of 
what is within. We in our ignorance think that the 
saying of Jesus that “ I and my Father are one' 1 is true 
in his case alone, or that when He said. “ Bo yo therefore 
perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect.” he is not to 
ho taken literally. We in our foolish ignorance think 
that the superconscions stage, which transcends the 
realm of spoeep and thought, is a lower stage, a stagi- 
very much the same as the unconscious or the hypnotic 
stage brought abont by the constant dwelling of the 
mind on one subject. Little do we dream in our arro- 
gance that .if the constant dwelling and concentration of 
the mind on one subject will produce hypnotism, we 
are already hypnotised by thoughts of love of money or 
power, or some such trifling thing which to-duy is and to- 
morrow will not be. Little do we stop to think that if 
the going beyond consciousness by thinking on God, 
developing all our faculties to t.heir highest, and pre- 
serving all our energies from being squandered ii, the lower 
plane, he a hj pnotised condition, it is worse hypnotism to 
flunk, in the face of naked facts- to the contrary, that- wo 
arc free, that whatever our senses reach and reason thinks 
is true. Shake off' all snch foolish ideas, therefore, and 
follow your own religion, or whatever form of belief von 
believe in, know that nothing can destroy yon : von create 
your own heaven or hell. *‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
within you.’* mid you will find it us soon von Jik>*. Kind 
that within and see that tint universe is God’s plavgronnd 
and He has not left the management- of it in the hands of 
anybody, and that man hv whatever lie is doing is coming 
nearer ami nearer to the Deify. 

Arguments have been raised fo the effect rhit the 
preaching of universal sympathy and the toleration shown 
towards all religions will destroy religion entirely, will 
fake off that intensity from men’s religions belief which 
proceeds from the fnrt of floor recognition that their 
religion alone is the true one. Shull we, thou, Inf men 



continue in their faith of the infallibility of their own 
religion alone ? Will ic not. be better not to open our *yes 
at all to the light which the researches of reason, of 
history, of science, and of real religion is bringing before 
ns every dev ? The Vedanta answers in the first place, 
follow trm ii, wherever it. leads you. Truth will never 
conform itself to the individual or society, bat they mast 
conform themselves to it.. Faith and belief gain their 
strength by being based nn truth, bat no amount of 
belief in any untruth will strengthen one's position. 

Secondly, that it is unreasonable and false to say that 
Die sympathy that, you extend towards other religions 
would be at the expense of the intensity of faith in yonr 
own. Believe as intensely as • ou can in the infallibility 
of your own, follow it out in u»ur daily life, at the same 
time believe that other religions arc also as good in 
reaching God for minds which think differently from you. 
As in society there must he united action in conformity 
with the social laws, and also liberty for individual ac- 
tion, so also iu t-bc field of religion, every religion must, 
have perfect individual freedom and yet there must- he 
active sympathy for all others. Docs the individual unit 
when acting in conformity with the social laws, trying to 
do good for the whole, limit his own persona! freedom, or 
bring that good at. the expense of the liberty of individual 
notion ? Hence active sympathy and toleration is or-ly 
possible when we look upon other religions in the same 
light as we do onr own, when we believe in tho infalli- 
bility of not only our own but. of other religions also. We 
will have to learn the great fact, that if one religion 
is false the others are false also, and if one is true fchp 
others are true too. For if religion and revelation come 
throngh the process of evolution, it cannot he the ex- 
clusive property of any ono sect or any one individual. 
It, is common as God’s wind and rain, which comes both 
to the just and nnjust ; it is like tho universal space, 
embracing everything that is sentient and inseutient.. 

ft be missing Gentb ; TRecfioning without 

tbe host. 



Ten men, disciple? of ft gore whose name was Aviveka- 
purana (t.e , one who was perfect in his ignorance) crossed 
a river haud-in-hand and when they reached the other shore, 
they began to count their number, to know if they had all 
of them crossed safely. One man counted and said with 
alarm that they were only nine. Another counted and 
said the same. A third counted and he also said the same. 
Nmv the whole parly got excited and began to beat their 
breasts and tear their hair, though the fact was that they 
were ten and that each mau who counted, d«d so leaving 
himself. Then seeing a man seated calmly at a distance, 
they went, to him and. complaining of their fate, requested 
him fo help them in discovering the missing member 
who, they knew not., wan dead or alive. The calm man see- 
ing their distress and flic fooli-h mistake which originated 
it. said to thorn ont of groat, pity, “ You art- really ten. 
The mistake was in yonr counting, for each one counted 
all others, but htmstdf. Then ho asked every ono to 
utter his name and separated him from the rest and count- 
ing one. two, three and lastly fen. They were very anxi- 
ous till nine ended, and then when the number ten cauie, 
they danced with joy and thanking their saviour went 
their way. 

The story is a beautiful allegory of the lot of man. 
The A vivekapuraiia gum is Avidya, ignoranco. Tbo 
river represent** Mohn (passion) on crossing which ami not 
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before, does man begin to think of himself, to see if be is 
safe, if everything is right with him. He finds that 
there are only nine elements in him — seer, seeing and 
thiug seen, doer, doing and the deed and enjoyer, enjoy- 
ment and thing enjoyed and trembles to find that he is 
not whole. He distinctly remembers that there was an- 
other hut is nnable to find out whether be is or is not, 
(the same question as was put by Nachikotas to Yam a, 
“ Some say that after death the Self exists, others that 
It i-vios not. Clear my doubt concerning this.”) He weeps 
at bis loss and then approaching the Guru, the calm man 
at * distance in the story, requests him with tears in his 
eye# to help him in discovering the lost tenth. The Guru 
does Dot create anything new, hut only points ont what 
had been forgotten and left uncounted, by naming and 
separating the Dine by neti, neti, (not this, not this) till 
at last the tenth which remains finds itself. Jnstasin 
the story the tenth man finds himself, after the nine are 
separated from him, so the Atman finds itself as soon as 
the Chetana and Achetana prakritis which together con- 
stitute the nine-fold samsara abovementioned, as seer, 
seeing, thing seen, &c., and with which it was confounded 
are distinguished from it. When man thus knows him- 
self he thanks and extols the Guru aDd dances with joy 
exclaiming, “I am not any of the nine, nor am I the aggre- 
gate of the nine. One to nine all begin from me and end 
in me, for it is I that counted them. By their side I am 
the counter, the witness and considered along with them 
I am the tenth and the last (Lingam), hat in myself I am 
neither one Dor two and stand on ever separate.” 

A Reclusk. 



Sbanliaia, Geacber of 3nbia. 



By Charles Johnston. 

A short time ago, an esteemed friend of mine who has 
devoted much stndy to Buddhism in writing of Indian 
philosophy, drew a comparison between Siiakya Muni and 
Shankara, saying that while the Saint of the Gotamas 
might well be compared to the founder of the Christian 
religion, Shankara could ouly rank with philosophers, 
like Kant and Schopenhauer. 

Now, it 8MU to me that, while this comparison does 

J ustice to ontBde of the great Vedautin’s obaracter, as 
iis lucid instgnt and cogeDt reasoning may be equalled, 
but are certainly not surpassed, by the greatest miuds of 
oar own or classical times, it qaite fails to take into ac- 
count another side of Shankara’s life, which is of the 
greatest interest, though too generally ignored by the 
writers on Indian philosophy. 

I shall try to ont.line this side of tbe teacher’s work, 
nBing materials gathered, for the most part, iu Southern 
India, among living followers of the master of Advaita 
philosophy. It has been noted, in passing, by several 
writers that during his short lifetime Shankara, besides 
writing his famous Commentaries, founded three Monas- 
teries, or Colleges, the chief of which was at Shringeri in 
themorthem part of the province of Mysore. But I do 
not remember to have seen it clearly stated that the great 
organisation of which Shringeri was the centre, is full of. 
life and vigor at the present day and has influential 
branches, not only throughout the Deccan, Madras, and 
Bombay, but even in Northern India, Benares, and Lower 
Bengal. To this organisation belong all the best aud 
most influential students of the Advaita doctrine ; and 
chiefs or overseers are appointed for each province, whom 
we might well call hishops and doctors in philosophy. 



The life of the central organisation at Shringeri has 
been preserved iu n wonderful and peculiarly Oriental 
way. Just as Shankara himself during his lifetime chose 
pupils whom he initiated into the deepest mysterietf of his 
esoteric doctrine, so each chief of the Shringeri College 
chooses his successor, generally selecting a youth or even 
a boy of quite tender years ; and this elect pnpit is trained 
during the life of his superior in all the wisdom which 
comes down from the first great head of the College, who 
himself was but the follower of earlier sages, stretching 
back in nnbroken line to the dim dawn of the Vedic age. 
There is thus what- we may well call an apostolic successi- 
on, with the single difference that the chief is in each 
case seleofccd, not by a college of dignitaries or royal mao- 
date, but by his immediate predecessor, who chose him, 
as I have said, at no early age, and watched over the 
gradual growth of his mind, character, and learning. 
Kach chief of Shringeri is spoken of as the Shankarachar- 
ya ; the name of the founder having become a title ol 
honor; and the present Sbankaracharya is a man of the 
highest character, a maguetic personality, a fine Sanskrit 
scholar, and a perfect master of all the intricacies of the 
Vedanta philosophy, familiar with the works of his great 
predecessors. A discourse of his, delivered during one of 
his periodical visits to the ontlying organisations which 
are under the control of the Shringeri College, was recent- 
ly puhlished ; and it bears, in thought and language, the 
clearest resemblance to the works of the great Shan- 
kara; such as the Tattva Bod ha, or the Atma-Anatma- 
Viveka. 

To such an apostolic succession as that established by 
Shankara at Shringeri the Indian schcols of philosophy 
give the name of Gurn-parampara, — the same term, it 
will be noted, which Shankara himself uses in his Com- 
mentaries on the Chbendogya and Brhadaranyaka TJpan- 
ishads, where he speaks of the teaching of Rebirth, or 
Reincarnation, having been handed down as a secret eso 
teric doctrine, by the line of teachers, or Guru-parampnra 
of the Rajput race, befor e being revealed to the Brahmans. 
The Upanishads themselves contain lists of very ancieot 
lines of teachers, which go back to mythological ages aid 
invariably lead up to the deity, as their first founder 
and, withiD historical times, we find constant traces of 
the same institution, as, for instance, iD the case of Shat- 
kara himself, who was the pupil of Govinda Guru, the 
pupil of Gaudapnda. 

There is a tradition in Southern India, among the fol- 
lower's of Shankam’s school, that this Gaudapada, wf» 
is known to us as the author of a poem expanding tin 
ideas of theMandukya UpaDishad, is the same personas 
Patanjali, tbe Anthor of tbe Yoga Sutras., If this tradi 
♦ ion represents a historical fact, it will be necessary form 
to date .Shankara not moro than two generations lute 
than Patanjali, or .some time in the second century befort 
the Christian era -.aud 1 have been assured by man 
Brahmans connected with Shringeri, that the lists d 
Gurus, still preserved in the archives of the College there, 
fully hear nut this date for the great Vedantin teacher 
notwithstanding that tbe accepted opinion among Euro- 
pean scholar* is that the first Shaukaraeharya lived ii 
the eighth century of our era. Up to the present, however, 

I have not heen able to obtain a satisfactory copy of this 
list of Gurus ; several which have been published beinjj 
imperfect or incomplete, so that it seems best to leave tba 
matter open, merely recording the fact that this trad idea 
exists and is widel y accepted by the followers of Shankan 
themselves. I have further seen it statad that the list# 
in the minor Colleges founded hy Shankara also fnlfj 
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bear oat the same date ; but further evidence is necessary 
before we can come to any definite conclusion. 

Jt will at once be seen that the Shritigeri College and 
the organisation of which it is the head are perfectly ana- 
logous to the Lamaic system of Tibet, and we may very 
well compare the Chief of Shringeri with the Teshu La- 
ma. 1 believe X am right in saying that the Chief of the 
Mysore College is invariably a celibate, like the first 
Sbankaracharya, while his deputies in the various pro- 
vinces are married men, following f he old Brahmanical laws 
for households. It is interesting to note that Mysore State, 
in the northern part of which the College of Shringeri is 
situated, still largely conforms, eveu in its temporal 
government, to the Brabraanical ideals, the dominant 
powers being strictly orthodox, and thns furnishing our 
best analogy to the political conditions of Buddha’s day 
when the Brahmans practically ruled even in affairs of 
state, as ministers and diplomatists, not less than as 
teachers and priests. 

The great organisation founded by Shankara has with- 
stood unshaken the conrjnering armies of the Prophet ; 
and when we consider the great learning and high philo- 
sophical training of its living followers, we may be con- 
fident that this closely knit association of Advaita schools 
will in no way be weakened or changed by contact with 
Wt stern thought, which has too often been but another 
name for the most ignorant materialism, especially when 
coming into contact with Eastern faiths. 

It will thus be evident that the comparison with Kant 
and Schopenhauer by no means docs justice to this side 
of Sh Ankara’s work- If we can imagine that Paul, instead 
of Peter, had founded the hierarchy of the Christian 
Church, to perpetuate and preserve the mystical teach- 
ings which we fiud iu his Letters to Colossi, Galatia, and 
Corinth, we shall have a much truer parallel. Or if we 
could conceive a practical reformer, such as tradition 
fells us Pythagoras was, leaving writings like the Plato- 
nic dialogues, we shall again approach to a truer concep- 
tion of Shankara’s work. If we had an apostolic succes- 
sion of masters in Greek philosophy, each bearing the 
name and inheriting the though i of the greatest pupil 
of Socrates, lasting through the centuries, supplying an 
inner, philosophic side to the successive phases of popular 
religion ; and conserving, as the heart of a widely extend- 
ed and powerful organisation, the highest ideals of Pla- 
to’s best thought, we should be more in. a position to 
understand in what relation Shankara. the Teacher stands 
not only to Indian philosophy but also to Indian life. 

Many of the finest scholars and most influential men 
among the followers of Shankar* affiliated with the 
Shringeri College are also graduates of the English 
universities in India and are prominent as lawyers or 
administrators under the present. Government; their posi- 
tion us such in no way interfering with their relations to 
the great Vedanta College, just as their studies in Euro- 
pean science or history in no way clash with their earlier 
allegiance to Advaita idealism. >inee their intellectual 
training has thoroughly fitted them to iimi a ju>t nml har- 
monious relation between our physical knowledge and 
their own metaphysical theories. 

We are not in a position to judge hoxv far the numerous 
traditions of Shankara* s life, preserved in the popular his- 
tories, are faith fnl records handed down from contem- 
porary sources ; and I am far from holding that the ele- 
ment of the so-called supernatural, which often tinges 
them, justifies ns in rejecting the pictures they give us of 
the great Vedantiu’s personality. But vvlmt we know of 
Shankara’s practical work, as embodied in the groat and 
powerful organisation I have described in outline, is quite 



sufficient to show that the Advaiia teacher must have been 
a man of rare power of character, endowed with a com- 
manding will, as well as with a penetrating intellect; for 
no raau of les3 magnetic force could have persuaded his 
contemporaries to found and support such colleges com- 
pletely devoted to his ideals, especially when we remem- 
ber that his work lay almost wholly among the Brahmans, 
whose class bad long grown old in privilege and power: 
and with these, as we know from Buddha's life, had in- 
herited a profoundly conservative suspicion of change. 

That this powerful hody should have continued to 
cherish, and should cherish to-day, au ideal of the highest 
and most abstract philosophy, with a vast body of learn- 
ing continually added to, though already of great < inass 
at Shaukai^a’s death, is the liveliest testimony to his 
genius and power, as a ruler of men, not less than as an 
illu miner of minds. 

The very reasons which make the excellence of the 
schools founded by Shankara — the fact that they deal 
with the loftiest and most abstract regions of philosophy, 
and appeal almost wholly to intellectual and cultivated 
minds — have beeu the causes that we have uot, for Shan- 
kara, as for Buddha, a mass of legends full of popular 
feeling and emotions, such as sway the minds of the 
masses, appealiug rather to the ignorant than the learned. 

Shankara iB thus a figure for whom it would be difficult 
to fiud a parallel ; as, indeed, to furuish comparisons, we 
have been compelled to resort to imagination ; a philoso- 
pher of the highest rank, who, not conteut with the world 
of abstract thought, went forth into the world of men ; 
seeking, and finding pupils who should accept and carry 
ont his teachings, and impressing hi3 will on their minds 
with such imperions power that his best ideals are per- 
petuated and preserved, by a hierarchy of philosophers, 
to the present day. 

A word in conclusion as to Shankara’s teaching. 
Briefly stated, it is this : The cause of the sorrow and 
suffering of raankiud is a belief in the reality and isolated 
existence of the personal life. But the personality, with 
the fate of which each one of us identifies himself, has no 
real existence; it i3 nothing but an image of the body in 
the mind, and its sufferings are imagiuary. Its original 
eanse is the “ beginningless, ineffable uuwiedom” of separ- 
ation ; and this illusion of isolated being is dispelled by 
an insight, which we may well call illumination, or inspi- 
ration. When tae false self is dispelled, Shankara tells 
us, the real Self rises in the hdart, as the sun shines ont 
wheu the clouds are dispersed* The real Self is the self 
of all beiugs ; hence the rer^Jawon of it bvitige an end of 
egotism, of the sense of separate life. The read Btelf is. 
further, the reality underlying all outward things ; hence- 
its possession makes an end of all lust and desire for out- 
ward things. Thus the realisation of the selfless Self 
destroying all egotism and lust, makes an end of the sor- 
row of the world. But this illumination, which is perfect 
freedom, must he led up to by right understanding ; for 
the errors of the mind are the true cause of bondage. 
Hence the necessity for a sane and broad philosophy, and 
for schools and teachers to preserve and perpetuate this 
philosophy. To supply this necessity, was the nitg of 
Shankarn's life-work. — ( From tin • Open Court.') 



I have none related to me ; 

Yet all horo'ar© my rotation* ; 

I I ia I that create relatives ; 

It is I that destroy relatives ; 

1 1 is I that am dear to all my relatives ; 

Wedded to the Lord who has no rotations, 

This is what my daughter (mind) says to mo 5 
And ye men who arc related to mo, what shall I say to you 9 
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Gvue Greatness or IDasii&eva 5astr*>. 

By T. C. Natakajan. 

Chai’tek XII. 



My readers would easily have guessed who the young 
man was who was thus shouting at such an hour- Sreeni- 
vasun quickly ran towards tuo voice he heard in response to 
his shouts, but what was his disappointment when instead 
of the Siddha, his solf-eleetod guru, whom he so eagerly 
sought, be found an old hluck pauddram wearing a dirty 
garua cloth and resting under a shade waiting for a ball 
of rice from the food that would be offered to the Deity. 
Poor Sreenivasao turned away more quickly than he went 
and flew into the temple, w'hile the paodar&m who saw 
him thus run away growled a little and kept quiet withont 
caring to rise and see wbat the matter was. 

Sreenivasan’s feelings at the juncture could be more 
easily imagined than described. He had left his borne 
with the expectation of meeting the Siddha at this place, 
for so he had promised, and the poor youth had taken the 
train to Trichy fondly believing that his mysterious friend 
with miraculous power’s would do the distance by flying. 
He had foolishly swallowed up every big lie that had been 
said oF the Siddha — such was his anxiety and eagerness 
to obtain a teacher — and had really fancied that his ‘guru* 
was no less than God in human form. He himself did not 
want th e so-called Siddhis, flying in the air and the like, hut 
only that freedom from the bondage of Sarasara which 
true wisdom brings ; but the Siddha had told him that the 
lafctei. was impossible without the former and that the 
Siddhis were the only signs by which the real gnani could 
be discovered. It now clearly struck him that he had been 
deceived, though he did not know that the Siddha had 
left his father-in law’s house immediately after his own 
departure and with the gentleman’s cash chest. He was 
sorely troubled in heart and knew not what to do or 
where to go. He was not willing to ?-etnrn to his fatber- 
in-law’s house, and he had no house of his owu to go to. 
for he was a poor orphuu. He fondly belioved for a while 
tbat'hia guru might after all be no cheat, that something 
might have detained him on the way and that he might 
yet make bis appearance. He did not know that the 
Siddha came to Madura not for the purpose of finding a 
suitable disciple in his person, but for several othees not 
the least of whioh was the abdnetion of bis wife and that 
he was fortunately frustrated in his object by the time- 
ly appearance of Vasudeva Sastry and that to make the 
best of a bad bargain he fled away only with the cash 
chest. 

Sreenivasan stayed the whole day on the rock fast- 
ing and every moment expecting the Siddha, but the 
latter did not turn up; then in the evening he piteously 
complained of his lot to God Ganoaba saying, *‘Is this the 
reward fqr having songht Tbee ? Is this the way in 
which Thou snfferest innocent seekers like me to be 
deluded V "Great men have said, “ Just think of Him only 
one moment with sincerity and with all you i soul ; then 
He is sure to be at your service. Prononuce His name 
only ooce ; and He is yours for ever.” Are they also 
liars" ? The Image of course made no reply. He then 
thought that his bh&kti was not sincere enough, that he 
did not love God with his whole soul and he resolved to 
make penance for obtaining God. The 6tory of Dbrnva 
the infant bhakta came to his mind and he said to him- 
.self “While even that child obt -lined God by.pejiance, how 
jfjuoh more easily should I Really uo one on earth thinks 
of God. As Sankara has said, children are addicted to 



play, young men to you ug women aud old men to care, 
but no one desires God. Yes, T shall frotu this moment 
think of Him and Him alone, think till tears roll down 
from my eyes, as many a great sage did of old. I shall 
weep in torrents and never rest till I Hud Him or at least 
find n guru who will lend me to Him.’* 

Ho spent the whole night on the rock without, sleeping a 
wink. His body siullv wanted sleep, but he would not 
close his eyes and sat muttering, *• Siva, Siva, Siva," and 
whenever he felt sleep overtaking him, he hit his leg with 
a stone which he held in his hand for the pnrposc. In 
spite of these strong aud repeated efforts to keep off sleep, 
he slept. away unconsciously for over two hours in the 
middle of the night aud then he suddenly started up aud. 
finding that be had fallen asleep, he heartily cursed him- 
self and hit his hands, feet and head with the stone. Then 
he resumed his muttering and wept that he did not 
love God enough. He was anxious to find God 
or at least the guru that will show Him before the break 
of day, so be redoabled his penance saying, “ Gajendra 
Alwar called God only once when he was sei/.ed by the 
crocodile and God at once came to his rescue. But I have 
oalled Him more than thousand times * Siva, Siva, Siva.' 
bnt- He has not made his appearance, which shows I have 
not even a ten thousandth part of the elephant’s bhakti. 
No, this won’t do. 1 ’ The day broke bnt God had not come. 
But Sreenivasan did not despair, he increased his austeri- 
ty, wept and wept till all his clothes got wetted and 
fasted the whole of that day also, expecting every moment 
that God would come personally or send dne of his messen- 
gers ; but nothing of the kind happened. Then he began to 
abuse Him as cruel, unmerciful and so on, hut He remained 
insensible to even abuses. After half-past six o’clock in the 
evening, lie felt exceedingly hungry and was unable 
to endure the torturing sensation. 44 God is dnmb, deaf 
and blind,” he said, 4 ‘ I do not care for Him. Instead of 
praying to Him 1 might as well pray iot.he rock on which 
1 sit.” So saying he threw away the stone which he held in 
his hand to chastise himself with for bis want of serious- 
ness and got down slowly with a view io take some .supper 
iu some hotel. 

In the meanwhile Vasudeva Sastry bad come to Trichy, 
and had spent, all the dnv in searching for him in the 
various hotels and other public places. He had wandered 
from one end of the town to the other and left no corner, 
not even small lanes unsea relied. He found nobody who 
conld give him any information about the object of his 
search and in the evening after sunset he climbed up Un- 
rock to see if lie may not be fpund there,. He was ascending 
and Sreeuivasan was descending just at th© same time. 
A few seconds more and they would have met, bnt just 
then there appeared before him a dark looking middle 
aged man with a strange wild look in his face and beckon- 
ing him in a mysterious manner took him away to a retired 
corner close by. 



1 am the three-eyed Lord of whom people speak ; 

F atii the four- faced Brahma of whom people speak ; 

I am the gods of whom people speak ; 

1 am the Lord of gods of whom people speak ; 

I am the sages of whom people speak ; 

Wedded to the cloud -colored Lord of whom people- 
speak, 

— This what my daughter (inind) says; 

And ye men of the world what shall I say to you P 



